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Treasury penniless and the people starving. In the last debates
of the Great Coalition Bruening had sprung into prominence with
a series of passionate appeals in the name of elementary self-
defence for a sane financial policy, cost what it might, and for
a government that would tell the nation the truth, state the
remedy, and enforce its will. This was a commonplace in the circle
which had long since come to the not unnatural or unfair con-
clusion that it was the continuance of the spirit of perpetual
abdication that was at the bottom of the trouble, Stresemann
with whom they disagreed on many other grounds had at least
been free from it, but his generation had supplied no other like
him. What was wanted was that the young men nourished not
on the tradition of abdication, but on the spirit of the great retreat,
should take up the task of government and, having taken it up,
should claim the right to govern against parties and their execu-
tives. The circle agreed; it also agreed that the natural head of
such a government was Bruening, the most prominent politician
of them all. It worked out a programme; a real programme, not
a mere ministerial declaration such as the "old men" had favoured;
a programme to be carried out at all costs, though none of its
details could count on overwhelming party support. Bruening
believed in it; there is no need to assert that Schleicher did not.
At first the former was inclined to shrink from the prospect thus
opened up to him, but the call of duty made the hesitation only
momentary. As the parliamentary leader of the second biggest
party in parliament he was in the running for office. Why not
take it sooner than later? It was high time the young men took
over; if they shrank from seizing the chance to take over, they
were no better than the "old men/' If the President summoned
him, he would accept the chancellorship.

While the coalition was breaking up, Schleicher was sounding
the presidential circle. Oskar von Hindenburg cordially agreed;
so did the more important Meissner, two useful advocates with
the President then beginning his consultations with the party
leaders, leading politicians and officials. In his official capacity
Schleicher came to tender his advice to Hindenburg who wel-
comed a uniform with a sigh of relief. Schleicher put the case